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AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION —ANDERSON GALLERIES « INC. 


PUBLIC SALE OCTOBER 176 and 17 at 2:15 


— *@ 
. 


FRENCH & ENGLISH XVIII CENTURY FURNITURE 
RUGS + TAPESTRIES + ORIENTAL ART 


ENGLISH PORCELAINS & POTTERY 


cA.nong the furniture: Louis XV 


and Kirman carpets + An antique Persian silver- 
and Louis XVI commodes in the luxury woods of 


woven mill. fleurs rug, antique Ghiordes examples, 
the period + Settees, fauteuils, and bergeres covered and others of small size + A fine English needle- 


in silk brocade and other fine fabrics + A Louis XIV point carpet and a Spanish carpet * An interest- 


screen with tall panels of Brussels tapestry + ing Italian hunting tapestry of the early seven- 
Directoire examples. A Hepplewhite sofa cov- teenth century » Aubusson and other varieties. 

ered in fine old crimson floral damask + A Chip- Oriental art objects in part acquired by the late 
pendale claw and ball foot card table and another Commodore Eaton when serving with the Asiatic 
Chippendale table with dainty trellised gallery + Fleet in the 18go's: Chinese porcelain snuff bottles, 


Queen Anne walnut lowboys and a secretary vases and semi-precious mineral carvings 7 Japa- 


bookcase with mirror doors * A George I hoop- nese sword guards, bronze statuettes, and armor. 


back side chair with petst point seat of the period English table porcelains and a choice pair of 
Adam, Chinese Chippendale, and other chairs + Chelsea-Derby statuettes of Shakespeare and Mil- 
A William and Mary decorated lacquer cabinet ton » A variety of Staffordshire, Leeds, Bristol, 


Two fine reproduction James II settees in seven- and Sunderland figures, allegorical, mythological, 


teenth century tapestry and needlepoint. and Biblical in character + Paintings of various 


Rugs in a variety of weaves and designs: Serapi schools, silver and silver-plated ware, objects in 
medallion, Bakhtiari vase, antique Karabagh, tole and other decorations. 


PROPERTY OF THE ESTATE OF THE LATE 


HELEN DAVIES LANPHER 


PROPERTY OF THE ESTATE OF THE LATE 


COMMODORE W. C. EATON, U.S. N. 
Sold by Order of Janey O. Kalbfleisch, Sole Executrix Sold by Order of Willjam W. Eaton, Executor 


TOGETHER WITH PROPERTY OF OTHER OWNERS, INCLUDING PROPERTY OF 
MRS. FRANKLIN FIELD 
THE WITTERIED HOLDING CORPORATION 
EMANUEL VOSS 
Sold by Their Order 


Exhibition daily from October 10 + Illustrated Catalogue, 50¢ 


Subscription to Season’s Catalogues $4 Each for the Art and Literary Series 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES: INC. 


30 East 57th Street, New York 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 


OTTO BERNET, Vice-President 


ARTHUR SWANN, 2nd Vice-President 
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The ART NEWS is published weekly from October to middle of June, monthly during July, August and September by the Art 
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$8.00. Entered as second-class matter. February 5, 1909, at the Post Office, New York City, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Old Masters 
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English Paintings 
PAINTINGS | 


| 578 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
12 EAST 57th STREET | Between 56th and 57th Streets 
NEW YORK 





Upon vequest, we will be happy to send you vegularly our bi- 


— 7 II monthly house-organ, an interesting illustrated chronicle of’ 
PARIS: 37 Avenue de Friedland | 


II events in and about these gallevies. 
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The 
SPANISH ART 
GALLERY, Ltd. 

GOTHIC AND 
RENAISSANCE 
TAPESTRIES 

VELVETS 


SPANISH 
FURNITURE 


TOMAS HARRIS, 
Ltd. 


PAINTINGS 
AND DRAWINGS 
BY OLD MASTERS 


50 Conduit St. 
London, W. 1 


Cables: Barmaster, London 


The above galleries under the 
direction and ownership ot 
LIONEL HARRIS 
MAURICE HARRIS 
TOMAS HARRIS 
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MUSEUMS AND PUBLIC GALLERIES 


Art Students’ League of New York, 215 W. 57th St. Exhibition of the Graphu 


irts by Members of the League, to Oct. 10 
Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway. Recent Accessions to the Print Depart- 
or the 


men? to Oct 5 ] iy. kuge Me Schaeter Colle Pion, I: vbibition 

Brooklyn Museum School Service, to Oct. 18 

Columbia University, Avery Library. Ex/itbition of Classical Architecture 
to Occ, 2 

Municipal Art Galleries, 62 West 53rd St. 7 hirteenth Exbibiti 
City Artists, to Oct. 18 

Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Ave. & 1o4th St. Rogers Groups 
Nathalie Bailey Morris Collection; Portraits of Ladies of Old New York 
\VIIIT and XIX Centuries; Actresses and Prima-donnas in New York, 
to Oct Y 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St. New Horizons in American Art, 
1 First Portfolio of American Art, to Oct. 12 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8th St. Treasury Department Art 
Projects: Sculpture and Paimting for Federal Buildings, Oct. 6-Nov. 6 


n by New York 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 


Arthur Ackermann & Son, 50 k. 57th St. Chippendale and Sheraton Furniture, 


to Oct. 15 
American Indian Art Gallery, 120 EL. 57th St. Watercolors by Awa Tsireh, 
Oct. 5-31 


Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St. Exhibition by the National Association of 
Women Paimters and Sculptors, to Oct. 3; Oils, Watercolors and Litho- 
graphs by S. Gertrude Schell; Animal Sculpture by Madeleine Park, 
Oct. 5-17 

Artists’ Gallery, 33 W. 8th St. Paintings by Hans Boehler, Oct. 4-Nov. 1 

Babcock Gallery, 38 E. 57th St. Paimmtings and Watercolors by American 
Irtists, Oct. 5-12 

Carnegie Hall Art Gallery, 154 W. 57th St. Exhibition of Portraits, Oct. 5-30 

Contemporary Arts, 41 W. 54th St. “The Harvest,’ Group Exhibition of 
Paintings, to Oct. 17 


(Continued on page 26) 
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LONDON 
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“DRAWINGS, 
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LES FILS DE LEON HELFT 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES, OBJETS D’ART 


RARE FRENCH SILVER 


4 RUE DE PONTHIEU, PARIS 
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a Vrs. Freake and Baby Mary by an unknown American seventeenth & SILVERSMITHS 
INC. century artist; lent by the Worcester Art Museum to the current . . , . 
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OLD & MODERN PAINTINGS 


SAVOY-PLAZA HOTEL 3 PLACE VENDOME 
NEW YORK PARIS 








BIGNOU 


NEW YORK PARIS 
32 East 57th Street GEORGES F. KELLER, Director 8 Rue La Boetie 


SELECTED FRENCH PAINTINGS 








Distinguished 


OLD and MODERN 


PAINTINGS 
WORKS OF ART 


TAPESTRIES 
XVIII CENTURY FRENCH FURNITURE 


19 EAST 64th STREET, NEW YORK 
11 Carlos Place 57 Rue La Boetie 
Grosvenor Sq., London Paris 





MARIE HARRIMAN 
GALLERY 


MODERN PAINTING 





61 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 








32 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 








E. & A. SILBERMAN GALLERIES 


INC. 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
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“CHRISTIE’S” 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAW. 
INGS & ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINEN. 
TAL & ORIENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, 
TAPESTRY, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, BRONZES, MINIATURES, SNUFF 
BOXES & OBJECTS OF VERTU, SILVER & 
JEWELS 





The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 
and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 
For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS, 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES AND RELICS 


the commission is Twelve and a half per cent 





The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might well 
be borne in mind by those who have not already consulted 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 
Telephone: Whitehall 5056 





Cables: “‘Christiart, Piccy, London” 





JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 West 54th Street New York 


OLD COINS and MEDALS 
WORKS OF ART 


EGYPTIAN — GREEK — ROMAN 
MEDIAEVAL and RENAISSANCE 


ARS CLASSICA, S. A. J. HIRSCH & CIE. 
23, Quai du Mont-Blanc, It, Rue Royale 
GENEVA (Swiss) PARIS (France) 


SEILERSTAETTE 16 
VIENNA 
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MME. PAUL GUILLAUME 


SELECTED PAINTINGS 
of the XIX and XX Centuries 


OPEN DAILY FROM 10 A. M. TO 6 P. M. 


PARIS: 1 Avenue du Marechal Maunoury 


Telephone: Trocadero 54-28 








DUVEEN BROTHERS 


PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES 
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om 


NEW YORK 


JULIUS H. WEITZNER 


INC. 


EXHIBITION OF 


PAINTINGS 


COVERING 


FIVE CENTURIES 


36 EAST 57th STREET 
New York 

















© 677 FIFTH AVENUE 


| 11 East 52nd Street 








KNOEDLER 


PAINTINGS & PRINTS 
BY ENGLISH MASTERS 
of the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


14 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


LONDON: PARIS: 
15 Old Bond Street 22 Rue des Capucines 





HOWARD YOUNG 
GALLERIES 


OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 


NEW YORK LONDON 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN 
REY &¥ CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK 


WORKS of ART 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN €? FILS | 


23 Place VendOme . . 
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CREAM EWERS 


Select 


rRADE ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 


63 Great RUSSELL STREET 


LONDON, V toa F 


| te 


PARISH- 
WATSON 


& Co., Inc. 


WORKS 
OF ART 


44 East 57th Street 
New York 


TONYING 


& COMPANY, Inc. 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


5 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


SHANGHAI PEIPING 


WORKS OF ART 


FROM THE FAR EAST 


SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, BRONZES 
PORCELAINS, POTTERIES, JADES 


VEN 


Yamanaka & Co. 


680 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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COFFEE URNS: A Table Silver 
Fashion of the XVIII Century 


James Robinson shows this 
old English silver urn, made in London 
in 1834 by Edward and John Barnard. 
The base is surmounted by the figure 
of Atlas holding the globe of the urn 
on his shoulders, the bowl is engraved 
with the arms of the Earl of Am- 
herst, and the Earl's coronet is used 
for the finial of this unusual piece. 


LE ET Te ee 


‘ 

A Sheffield plate coffee urn with four taps, 
circa 1775, from the collection of Ralph Hyman, i 
London. It is a good example of the effect of the } 
neo-classic vogue of the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century upon table silverware. The vase- | 
shaped urn, high base, and long handles reflect 
the taste of Robert Adam and his contemporaries. 


ees | 
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Unusually 
tall and well-proportioned, 
this coffee urn from the col- 
lection of Harman & Company, 
London, is a practical antique 
for the modern hostess. The 
urn is of Sheffield plate, deco- 
rated with stylized ornamenta- 
tion — bowknots and garlands. 
A dainty, shell -shaped han- 
dle on the tap adds to its grace. 


j 
} 
Company show this English coffee 
} urn, dating from the time of George 
( Ill. The broad, deep bowl is engraved 
B: with a coat of arms and heavily bor- 
; dered in a conventional pattern. The 
; base has heavy claw feet surmounted 
j by scrolls, and small shells are set 
i in the gadrooned edging of the well- 
{ designed lid, relieving its regularity. 
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CABINET SECRETARIES 
in the 
Queen Anne, Chippendale 
and Georgian Tastes 


z- / latter of London 


"4 % 
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shows this particularly | 3 ix 


fine example of a 
Queen Anne walnut 
bookcase-bureau. The i 
walnut, with its beauti- 

ful grain, is a suitable 

complement for the 
simple lines and digni- \j 14) 
fied treatment of the | 

whole. Fittings on doors 
and drawer handles are 
notably good, in the 
pure Queen Anne style. 


si 
| ul 





~ 
——ueen Anne style in all its simplicity is 
typified by this walnut cabinet secretary from 
the collection of Arthur S. Vernay, Inc. The 
compactness of its book shelves, sliding panels 
pigeon holes and ample drawers makes it in- 
valuable as a furnishing for the library or living 
room of a busy person, while its decorative 
qualities are obviously outstanding. 





ye symmetrical lines of this characteristic 
Chippendale rosewood and mahogany cabinet 
secretary and the exquisitely handled fret-work 
decoration give it ornamental value equal to its 
high utilitarian worth. Three hidden drawers add 
a note of intrigue to delight the secretive buyer. 
From the collection of M. Harris & Sons, London. 


aie Georgian mahogany cabinet secretary in two 
parts. The lower half is decorated with fluted pilasters 
and consists of three drawers and a desk. The interior 
of the top is domed and painted; the shaped shelves 
are painted also. Fine applied fret-work is used to 
ornament the upper half. From Edwards & Sons, London. 
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EDWARDS & SONS 


(of Regent Street) LTD. 


14 BERKELEY SQUARE, W. I. 


Telephone: Mayfair 7048 
Cables: E twardsonus, London 
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Established 1866 
18 East 56th St., NewYork 
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Old English Silver 
Fine Reproductions 


QUOTED 







JAMES 
ROBINSON 


INC, 


OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER 


and 


REPRODUCTIONS 


also 
SHEFFIELD PLATE 
e 


731 FIFTH AVENUE 
AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


LONDON: 35 King Street, St. James's F 
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ACQUIRED FROM THE BIGNOU GALLERY 


MANET’S “LE LINGE” PURCHASED BY THE BARNES FOUNDATION 


“We have given Mr. Manet ten years in which to improve. There is no improvement. Hence his pictures have been turned down.” So the 

judges of the 1876 salon rejected Le Linge. In the sixty years since then this magnificent painting has been in an extraordinary number of 

exhibitions. One of Manet’s most famous canvases, painted in bis last style, it is brilliant, clear, flooded with morning light. It was recently 

purchased in Paris for a record price by the Barnes Foundation at Merion, Pennsvlvania, and is a notable addition to that great collection 
of modern French art. 
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PROGRESS AND POLICY: A FULFILLMENT 


HOUGH the new format in which THE Art News appears 

beginning with this issue represents a purely outward change 

that involves no alteration of the policy of the magazine, it 
nevertheless deserves a few explanatory remarks; especially since 
these innovations constitute, physically speaking, a fulfillment of 
the “policy .. . of constant and unceasing progress” stated under 
the heading of Progress and Policy in the issue of January 25, 1930. 
In the numbers of THE Art News published since that date, it has 
been our continual concern to apply to every item of the magazine's 
text, the higher standards of quality then announced. Now that this 
function occupies its regular place at the head of the normal edi- 
torial routine, it becomes the turn of the magazine’s dress to im- 
prove itself to the level of its contents. 

First, the new dimensions respond to the well nigh countless 
requests of readers during recent years for a size easier to handle 
and to file. The old dimensions, originally planned for a newspaper 
format, had long since been totally unsuited to THE ArT News in 
magazine form; only the restraining hand of tradition halted an 
earlier change. Today, however, we greet our readers in what 1s 
generally known as a standard size for the best class of American 
magazines—a size which, on the basis of practice and experience, 
has proved itself the most convenient and efficient for a publication 
like THE ArT News. 


With the modification to standard size came the opportunity, 
which we were quick to grasp, of increasing the number of pages in 
each issue; the eight pages which, beginning today, have been added 
to the minimum folio mark, we hope, merely the start of a gradually 
growing magazine in future weeks. For the present, they have al- 
ready permitted many more full pages of text completely separated 
from the advertising section, which make for easier readability and 
typographical unity. No less contributory to easier reading is the 
wider column and larger size of type, though we have retained the 
handsome typeface inaugurated in the January 25, 1936 issue, and 
have merely increased the size of the letter. 

Last to be mentioned but doubtless first noticed by our readers 
is the new cover, which was designed and chosen after long delibera- 
tion and search for a concept which combined typographical beauty 
and the greatest possibility for faithful reproduction with simple 
dignity. All of this has been accomplished with the advice of a dis- 
tinguished American typographical expert and designer whose aid 
we gratefully acknowledge. It is our deepest wish that THE ART 
News in its new format, which we consider the nearest practical 
approach to an ideal physical form for a weekly illustrated maga- 
zine, will give its readers the same pleasure in contemplation as we 
have had in its creation. 

E. K. FRANKEL, Publisher. 


First Porttolio of American Art 


By Walter Pach a 


HE first series of American Art Portfolios, published by Ray- 

mond & Raymond and just placed on exhibition in New York, 

has been a long time in preparation, but it turns out to be well 
worth the effort it has cost. Also it adds to a claim which the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art might make to be called the Modern Museum 
of Art, for when it shows reproductions side by side with originals, it 
offers new light on a museum’s work. That is a challenge to some old 
ideas of the relationship of the two kinds of picture and one that 
points to a healthier understanding of the question. 

It is relatively easy to establish the relationship of similar things 
—a given impression of a Rembrandt etching, for example, is quite 
evidently worth more than an inferior one. But what are the relative 
values here where we are faced with pictures nearly identical in 
appearance one of which (dividing up the price of the portfolio) 
sells for less than ten dollars and the other one perhaps for ten 
thousand dollars? 

Here are twelve collotype prints in full color of works by an 
anonymous American of the seventeenth century, by John Single- 
ton Copley, Ralph Earl, George Caleb Bingham, Thomas Eakins, 
Albert Pinkham Ryder, Maurice B. Prendergast, John Marin, John 
Sloan, Charles Sheeler, Preston Dickinson, and Charles Burchfield. 
Alongside each of them, save in three cases, is the original. It hap- 
pened that my own first glance was at the Prendergast and its re- 
production. Which was which? Despite a full third of a century 
of the warmest admiration for our beautiful colorist, it took me 
a considerable time before | could distinguish (at a distance of ten 


or twelve feet) between the work of the painter and that of the 
craftsman. 

Indeed the whole exhibition may be seen as a warning to keep 
to our knowledge that the creative faculty is what distinguishes the 
man whom we call the artist, so easy would it be to look on the 
making of reproductions, when they are of this quality, as an art in 
itself. What tempts one to such a mistake is their extraordinary 
success with color. We have had such perfect work in the past, in 
reproducing drawings and etchings, while the casting of bronzes, 
with fine craftsmanship in chiseling and patina, is centuries old. 
Ihere have been marvelous reproductions of paintings in Europe 
before today, but now that the process is systematically applied 
to American work and the results given such a searching test at a 
museum, the matter 1s brought to us in quite dramatic fashion—and 
with various corollaries. 

lor one thing, even with our very rigorous distinction between 
artist and craftsman, we must keep in mind that a human element, 
that of a highly gifted and trained mind, is the sime qua non of 
success with such work. It has frequently occurred in the past 
that, when a certain type of production was superseded because 
of a new process, or loss of the skilled men who knew the old craft, 
later workers were powerless to resume its perfections, even as 
painters and sculptors cannot return to the ideas of a time in which 
a bygone faith or an extinct national taste dictated a certain esthetic 
outlook and the technique to express it. It is far from sure, per- 
haps even far from probable that later periods will command 


*The space given to Mr. Pach’s review has necessitated postpone- 
ment of a notice of the other current exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art, New Horizons in American Art, until the next issue, 
when it will be reviewed jointly with the Whitney Museum’s forth- 
coming show of the Treasury Department Art Projects 
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such devotion and talent as has gone into Mr. Jaffe’s work in pro 
ducing these prints. The enthusiasm of new adventure is felt in 
them, and that is not to be prolonged into routine 

Of course a single look at the back of these works will always 
prevent their sale by dishonest persons as originals, and so the mark 
which Amand-Durand stamped on his reproductions of etchings is 
not needed. But since the very look of the paint is rendered here 
its heavy impasto or its mat thinness on the grain of the canvas 
with effects of glaze, varnish and crackle, we are brought back to 
a consideration of the real value of these prints 

In a different sense we are led to ask what is the value ol orig- 
inals. For the reproductions, being produced in quantity (even 
though the edition has a certain limit), the price of these works will 
be determined, in time, by the established rules of commerce. That 
is not quite the case of a painting. The supply-and-demand prin- 
ciple might operate so as to make it appear that a canvas by Leo- 
nardo has no commercial value whatever, as when a cobbler in Rome 
used one to repair the seat of his working stool or——trom the Opposite 
pole of the question—when, at times of financial inflation, people 
will pay absurdly high sums for any painting whatever, so as to 
have a possession which will retain some value when a currency is 
repudiated. In neither case would anyone claim that the low price 
or the high one was the value of the work. What we have to realize 
is that true works of art are literally priceless. 

If a man has a unique picture (in reality all good pictures are 
unique), if he cares for it and is under no necessity to sell, you might 
as well offer him money for his child as to try to buy it from him 
In other words, we have here one more proof of the existence of a 
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kind of life in works of art, and life is the one thing on which we 
can not set a price 

Having spoken before of the practical identity of the reproduc- 
tions and the originals in the present show, it may seem that | am 
illogical in not treating these prints as alive—and therefore price- 
less. But, as | have pointed out more fully elsewhere, the fact that, 
from even a short distance, one cannot tell about a figure lying in a 
field whether one is seeing a man asleep or a corpse does not take 
away from the life-and-death difference between the two things. But 
they appear to be indistinguishable for only a limited time. Forgeries 
of art works that were so accurate as to deceive experts at first, in- 
deed perhaps for years, are discovered for what they are, and 
inevitably, as it seems. Once we know they are wrong, We see It so 
clearly that we wonder how any one could have been misled. 

Honest reproductions (and the ones before us are conscientious 
to the last degree) are not dead things. We might think of them as 
something intermediate, like reflections in a mirror, which some 
magic had rendered permanent. Indeed that ts, scientifically, not too 
far from what they are, the properties of chemicals and lenses 
playing the part of the magician in the fairy tales by which our 
ancestors explained phenomena they found too mysterious for 
their ordinary knowledge. 

And if this hypothesis affords us a resting place in Our quest for 
understanding of what these things are, perhaps we can get back 
to our problem of their real value, which is not what they will cost 
but what they will do. And before such a prospect, one feels very 
American indeed—to recur to William C. Brownell’s observation of 
\mericans as people with unshakable confidence in the future. 

The worst pessimist however (one does not quite dare to say the 
worst American) must admit that these prints are part of our means 
of knowing and controlling the future. If he is a very deep-dyed 
pessimist he will perhaps grant the claim with a sardonic grin, seeing 
in the fact a proof that the future will content itself with imitations 
—and even the enthusiast for reproductions would prefer, finally, to 
own originals, if he can care for them adequately. But the future 
is not going to content itself with imitations. Rather, and here | will 
push my Americanism (as defined above) to the limit, it will grow 
in ability to distinguish and value the superior things, and such 
works as these will be instruments in that development. 

What we need above all is to draw on the full intellectual re- 
sources of our public. Today it is only an extremely small portion 
of it that takes any real interest in art. One of the tempting claims 
made by the Communists is that under the social dispensation they 
propose, the masses, freed from overwork and the sense of inse- 
curity, will bring forth vastly increased numbers of people fitted to 
appreciate and produce art. It is the appreciation we need today: 
right in the same building with the exhibition we are considering 
is the one of the artists receiving New Deal money, and it is a 
surprising show. | doubt that one visitor in five hundred expected 
it to be nearly so good; not one in five thousand would be acquainted 
with the work of all the individuals in it, or as much as suspect 
their talent, their sincerity, and their energy. 

With such assets as that, what do we need? The answer is obvious: 
better support from the public. A reading of Lloyd Goodrich’s book 
on Thomas Eakins will reveal to you that had the artist’s father 
not possessed a modest but reliable income from Philadelphia real 
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estate, that splendid painter's production would have been im- 
paired. With his iron will, he would have found the means to go on 
somehow, but the fact remains that his earnings as a painter were 
not enough to support him throughout his lifetime; and even that 
foes not tell the tale, for the hard time—and often the decisive 
time in the formation of an art—is the painter's youth when, pre- 
isely, his earnings from his real work are necessarily too small, 
inder present conditions, to permit him, unaided, to go ahead for 
the full time (which every sincere artist would want to see doubled ) 
and without the commercial compromise that is the cause of failure 
far more than lack of talent. 


\ case in point is that of Vanderlyn, who will doubtless be repre- 
sented in a ‘*ter Issue of these portfolios. (Perhaps in giving the list 
of names covered by the present one | might have emphasized the 
meaning of the title “First Series.” It affords the welcome promise 
that disagreements as to inclusions and omissions by the distin- 
guished committee which selected the artists, in freedom from com- 
mercial influence, as the prospectus tells, may well be straightened 
out by choices for the later series. ) 

Vanderlyn is so far from a failure as to rank indeed among the 
ereat artists brought forth by this country. But the fact that few 
people realize this even today, nearly a hundred years since his 
death, is pretty good testimony that he had cause for his bitter mood 
of defeat when, 1n later life, he went back to the little town where 
ve Was born. Yet his youth had seen him in Paris at one of its most 
brilliant moments, and the superb training which he got there (as 
he first of our countrymen to repair to that capital for instruction) 
permitted him to paint some of the most admirable portraits of his 
ime—and it was still the great time of American portraiture. Had 
1 found a public to support him, his old age need not have been 
passed under the dark cloud from which, as | have said, he has not 
vet emerged. 

It is not lack of good will that has held our public back; no coun- 
try, indeed, can be credited with more of good will. What is needed 
is understanding, above all of the immense thing that the pos- 
session of art means to people, then of the difference between true 
quality and its counterfeit, and finally of the idea that is the least 
apprehended of all in this country—that art is not solely for the rich. 

Diego Rivera once came out with a surprising affirmation, “| 
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hate museums!” To my dutiful objection that no places had ever 
given me so much pleasure, he replied. “Oh, of course, it’s the same 
with me. But what | hate is the idea they have spread around in 
our day, that art belongs in the museum. In the great time it was 
in every decent household, and things won't be right until we get 
that condition again.” 

It is too big a jump for the modern public to go from its present 
state, when only the rarest homes can show works of art, to a high 
average of ownership. The intermediate stage is evidently that of 
having reproductions on the walls. If a vast number will never get 
beyond that stage, looking on their pictures as they do on their 
furniture (something that is bought once in a lifetime and never 
really thought about afterward), any number of other people will 
be actively conscious of the silent friends about them, will rehang 
their walls with regard to the light and to the sizes of things, and 
will realize that some have staying power and should not be re- 
placed, while the less vital ones make way for others from this 
portfolio and its successors while, on a few red-letter days, an orig- 
inal will be acquired for some special place of honor. 

And here we may find the answer to another word of hate, the 
one | have quoted elsewhere from André Derain, who deplored 
the way that reproductions have made people look on art as a com- 
monplace. “In the past,” he said, “an artist would go a hundred 
miles on foot to see a masterpiece. When he had made an effort like 
that, he studied the thing he had come to see; and he went back 
to his own work with a will to do something as good.’ But in 
many parts of our country there is not a masterpiece within five 
hundred miles, or even twice that. And if the artist will go such a 
distance and more to see the great things, the public could not do 
so if it would. There is no question of vulgarizing (and Derain is 
right in his contempt for any tendency to dispel the noble mystery 
with which art is surrounded, as the great treasures of a cathedral 


(Continued on page 22) 








Venice: Iwo Centuries in Two Shows 


By Alfred M. Frankfurter 


HIS was a summer of dual artistic importance in Venice, for 

alongside the Biennale which the even-numbered year always 

brings, the city opened the long planned and awaited museum 
of eighteenth century Venetian art in the Palazzo Rezzonico with 
a festive initial exhibition. It would be more accurate, though less 
gracious, to say that a kind Providence sent the settecento art as a 
divertissement from the deadly, monotonous mediocrity of the 
Twentieth International Biennial of Contemporary Painting in all 
its pretentious glory. Certainly the charm and sense of form and 
color of the new contents of Robert Browning's last residence gave 
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on home political grounds, it is none the less a point of departure 
lor an enquiry into the method of general selection for the Venice 
Biennial practiced by the various countries. The fact is that scarcely 
a single nation except Italy shows work by artists who, to Ameri- 
cans at least, have come to be regarded as typical of the best 
painting in their respective homelands; in the French Pavilion 
for example, which boasts a handsome and exceedingly rewarding 
retrospective exhibition of Degas as a sort of generous interlude, 
there is nevertheless no Matisse, no Dufy, no Derain, no Segonzac, 
no Bonnard, no Rouault—alone a pair of Marie Laurencin’s wide- 
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THE GREEN LACQUER SALON IN THE PALAZZO REZZONICO, THE NEW EIGHTEENTH CENTURY MUSEUM IN VENICE 


one more cause to linger on the Grand Canal than in the futile 
League of Nations atmosphere of the respective national pavilions 
in the Public Gardens. 

The Biennale authorities, it should however be said, bear none 
of the blame for the disappointing result of their show, which suf- 
fered first of all from the fact that it was not an adequate inter- 
national representation. Among the absentees one counted Great 
Britain, because the quixotic lances of sanctions were broken too 
late to arrange for entry of British artists; the United States, be- 
cause of a double laundering of soiled linen for world benefit, in- 
volving refusal to exhibit by one group since no rental fee was to 
be paid for the works borrowed and by another which covers a 
multitude of paradoxes by crusading under the euphemism of 
“against war and Fascism”; and the U.S.S.R., for reasons best 
known to itself. In a manner of speaking, one might also say that 
Germany was not represented, for in the German Pavilion there 
was scarcely a name familiar to anyone who knew German con- 
temporary painting three or four years ago or to Americans who 
know it by its representation at Detroit and in the Carnegie and 
Colleg. Art exhibitions of recent years. 

Though the novelty of the German representation doubtless rests 


eyed clinical Freudians seem to represent what is universally re- 
garded as the School of Paris. Presumably the French and all other 
national groups are selected by official organizations in their coun- 
tries, but one feels impelled to remind the Venice authorities that 
they will never have a proper representation unless it is planned 
more carefully. An international exhibition, every two years, of 
recent work by the best living artists of all countries, would indeed 
be a valuable and important event; though the Venice Biennial 1s 
not that now, it might easily become this very thing. 

Today, however, the total impression is the boring and disheart- 
ening one of a huge sprawling hybrid with neither academic nor 
progressive convictions in the matter of art. Completeness there 1s 
only in the Italian Pavilion, though even here it needs a visit to 
the so-called Futurists, hygienically isolated in what was once the 
Russian building, to make the picture whole. One wonders, in- 
cidentally, whether these Italian Futurists, who include amongst 
themselves all varieties of Abstractionists from pure Cubists to 
deep Surrealists, would have been so handsomely celebrated at 
Venice if they had not, under the leadership of Marinetti, made 
themselves the official limners of the Ethiopian War. 

However this may be, it is certain that these paintings are the 
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most actual and the most interesting of the entire Italian exhibit. 
[hey proclaim in no uncertain terms that the allegiance of all Fu- 
turism and Abstraction lies with the rational vigor of the corpora- 
tive state and not with the emotional romanticism of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. The occupation of the Italian Futurists with 
modern war and its machinery as essential subjects shows them con- 
cerned, in a truly Spenglerian sense, with the real nature of the 
vital battle of the times. If these abstractions of the reality of war 
are not as entirely successful as their possibilities promise, they 
have nevertheless an actuality, a direct concern with the inner 
problems of the individual, which art has long been missing. They 
point an unmistakable direction for painting in the struggle which 
lies ahead: here, perhaps, 1s the road to salvation for an art which 
is perishing because it no longer has a function. 

Except for this flash of hope, the Italian exhibit falls into exactly 
the same pattern which ts visible, in greater or lesser scale, in nearly 
every other national group: the same reminiscences of Cézanne, 
Van Gogh, Manet and Degas in one section; the same formal 
affinities of the School of Paris, the sub-Picassos and pseudo- 
Matisses, In another; and, as the same solid backbone for the most 
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part, the aching sunshine of academicians’ gardens and the painful 
perfection of their forms. 

The isolated exceptions, a mere handful in all, are a few sculp- 
tures In extremely good taste, though rather clinging to the Lehm- 
bruck-Kolbe tradition, in the Austrian Pavilion; some strikingly 
composed and indigenously colored aquarelles in the Czechoslovak 
assemblage; and some frighteningly macabre but extraordinarily 
well drawn black and white work in the Spanish Pavilion, where an 
especially Sadist brand of Surrealism offered an unpleasant portent 
of the bloodshed and cruelty coincident at home. 

The Palazzo Rezzonico is, above all, a far gayer place. All the 
sparkling, sophisticated style of eighteenth century Venice is sug- 
gested in this new gallery, evocative of a period in which art, no 
more than life itself, sought only to be brilliant, polite and, above 
all, entertaining. Painting, sculpture, furniture, textiles and 
ceramics have gone to the making of this monument to the second 
great period of Venetian history and art; yet no more than the 
Baroque palace itself, one of the masterpieces of Longhena in its 
translation of Renaissance monumentality into worldlier seven- 
teenth century form. 

Long a landmark of the Grand Canal for its beauty and its size, 
the Rezzonico’s sentimental associations as the place of Browning’s 
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death have perhaps obscured the fact of its magnificent interior 
architecture. Now there have been added ceilings and frescoes by 
the two Tiepolos, by Guardi and other settecento masters, as well 
as complete paneled rooms and sets of furniture which were acquired 
from other Venetian palaces during the years the museum was 
planned. Even to two eighteenth century pharmacy-shops, complete 
to the last item, and a charming marionette theatre of the period 
with hosts of fully dressed protagonists, no effort has been spared 
to re-create an atmosphere of the time. That, as a result, the im- 
pression of the tout ensemble is rather more successful than of the 
majority of single integrals, is a result one might have expected. 
And since this is an opening exhibition which does no more than 
hint at what might be accomplished if the city had funds to acquire 
pictures and objects to replace those which have been borrowed for 
the occasion, it was doubtless a wise choice that more attention was 
given the total impression than the importance of single items. 

Nevertheless, the Rezzonico boasts a few unica, splendid in their 
way, which might easily be attractions in much older and far 
greater museums. One of the ceilings by Giambattista Tiepolo; a 
series of frescoes by Guardi which, though not perfectly preserved, 
constitute invaluable guides to his work as figure painter; and a 
complete room in the Chinese taste, with original wall coverings 
and its original extensive suite of green lacquer furniture, are but a 
few of these. 

However, a pair of canvases by Guardi and a series of frescoes 
by the younger Tiepolo are easily the most important items. The 
two Guardis, larger in format than most of his easel pictures, depict 
the Parlatorio, the conversation room of a fashionable eighteenth 
century Venetian monastery, and the Ridotto, the equally smart 
gaming house of the period; drawn with incredible esprit and 

(Continued on page 22) 
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A First Showing of Some Bellows Drawings 


rIAUHE galleries of Frederick Keppel & Co. are currently exhibit- 

| ing an excellent group of drawings by George Bellows, includ- 
ing portraits, studies for lithographs, illustrations and compositions, 
done for the most part in soft pencil and wash. The show ts a fine 
testimony to the artist’s ability as a master draughtsman, and only 
occasionally, as in the case of some of the fairy tale illustrations, 
is one irritated by the flawlessly smooth technique 

Few American artists have produced such beautiful drawings 
as the well known Dance in a Mad House, with its tremendous ball 
room, filled with swaying, unreal dancers, in pairs or alone, and 
the amused or despondent onlookers. Another fine example of Bel- 
low’s feeling for atmosphere and sense of design 1s the night lynch- 
ing scene, The Law Is Too Slow. Here the figure of the negro at the 
stake gleams in the light of the fire, while in the shadows, a circle 
of white men with their kerosene cans and skulking hounds has an 
tense air of subdued excitement amazingly portrayed by the ar- 
tist’s skillful lines. 

The Battle, a composition of two nude men fighting with two 
clothed men, and 7 he Fall of Quarantine Craig, a large and dra- 
matic scene showing a rock falling from a cliff into the sea, lacks 
conviction and sensitivity. 

Bellows was master of New York scenes such as the ball park, 
street revival meetings and the city parks. Kill the Umpire 1s minute 
in its detail, giving the effect of an etching. 7 he Salvation Army is a 
drawing typical of such New York artists as Sloan or Glenn Cole- 
man. A charming scene, dear to all old New Yorkers, is the Spring 
in Gramercy Park. \n this, Bellows has succeeded in catching the 
cool, clear, sunny days when the park suddenly bursts into life with 
children and nursemaids, and park benches are filled with men 
reading their papers under the trees. Other drawings, executed in 
the same fashion although removed in subject matter, are his New 
England landscapes, barns and fields peopled with portraits of 
friends of the artist and of his own family. 

Bouquet and Woman of 1860, both costume drawings of ex- 
quisite women, show a fine variation of line in simple drawing, 
highly effective in depicting the qualities of hair, skin, flowers and 
materials. A striking study of a large black stallion is one of 
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the finest examples of Bellows’ amazing technique in the exhibition 
Such a drawing atones for the many slipshod, careless, surface 
portraits of horses which are shown in the galleries every season 


Women Artists Show Painting and Sculpture 


\ GROUP exhibition of paintings, watercolors and sculpture 
i by women artists is on view at the Argent Galleries, offering 
work of many types and of varying quality, on the whole, better 
than the average exhibition of this order. 

Minnetta Good is one of the outstanding painters, showing a 
good child study, done in warm colors with a well composed land- 
scape background. She has also a small lithograph, less interesting 
than the portrait but well handled. Beatrice Woods also exhibits 
child portraits, originally treated, somewhat marred by a monotony 
in the color schemes. Hanging near these is the handsome view of 
Provincetown, by Daisy Hughes, imbued with the atmosphere of 
the little town. At the Turn of the Road by Anna Duer Irving is 
another good New England landscape. More romantic are the sun 
bathed grapetruit trees by Eliza Mchknight, where bright yellows 
and greens give warmth and shade to the canvas. 

Pluma Brown shows The Naked Tree and a landscape of palms. 
In both she uses difficult purples and oranges to build her views of 
hot countries. A large landscape and an amusing figure composition 
by Florence Smithburn are both notably fine. The composition, 
Fat and Lean, shows two men discussing the affairs of the day in a 
small town. The landscape is strongly painted with the color sub- 
dued vet consistently interesting. 

Spring Dance by Erika Lohman is a decorative canvas, done 
with the brilliance of color and pattern of Russian peasant art. A 
cool summer landscape in greens by Dorothy L. Feigin is worthy 
of mention, as is the study of a negress and a baby by Katharine 
McIntire entitled Back Porch. 

As usual in an exhibition by women, there is profusion of still- 
lifes. Petunias seem to be the most popular of the summer flowers 
shown. Jane Peterson’s delightful White Zinnias are complemented 
by a few sprays of white petunias. Sera Hess has a vivid bouquet 
of the decorative flowers in their most brilliant shades and Mable 
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EXHIBITED AT THE WALKER GALLERIES 
ALGOT STENBERY’S PAINTING, “THE SKELETON,” IN HIS ONE MAN SHOW 


Pugh shows a well controlled canvas of purple petunias. Tulip 


leaves by Edna Bernstein, White Freezgias by Emma Macrae, 
Calla Lilies by Florence Cannon and Peonies by Nell Witters are 
also outstanding among the still-lifes. 

lhe watercolors form a major part of the exhibition with such 
fine works as Clara Van Benschoten’s Maine Shacks and Clouding 
Over, The Old Maple by Paula Eliasoph, and a canyon by Lydia 
Orme. Airport and Morning at the Circus by Anne Steele Marsh 
are weak in drawing but good in color. 

Brenda Putnam, Genevieve Karr Hamlin, Mabel Conkling and 
Helen Ellis show sculpture in several media. A small mouse by 
Miss Putnam ts particularly appealing. Miss Hamlin’s two plaques, 
Jamaica Black and Jamaica Coolie, are good examples of this ar- 
tist’s work. Country Politicians by Helen Ellis is a group of four 
little men standing on a high base, the whole carved from a large 
piece of cedar. The figures are reminiscent of the little Bavarian 
wood carvings so popular with tourists. 


John Wenger's Watercolors in a One Man Show 


OURTEEN large and a group of smaller watercolors by John 

Wenger present a fine picture of this artist's work at the Mont- 
ross Gallery. Wenger handles his watercolor with the large, free 
treatment of a thinly washed oil painting. There is never anything 
pretty or overly nice, a fault usually found in the work of a man 
who devotes himself exclusively to watercolor. Such an excellently 
composed, richly colored work as Zoological Garden, showing the 
new red brick buildings of the Central Park Zoo, with the sky- 
scrapers looming up behind against a pearly sky, could hold its own 
with any show of oils. 

lhe houses in these watercolors have been given, as they should, 
the personality of individuals. Poe’s cottage, with a large raven 
painted on the clapboarding, is indeed as it has been titled The 
Poet’s House. Curtain Call depicts an old barn, converted once to 
a church with a bell, later, still in its church form, to a summer 
theatre. The building is beautifully done, fitting into the rich land- 
scape of the Hudson valley country where Mr. Wenger works. 

Flowers are treated with equal respect for their personal char- 
acteristics and The Bouquet, painted against a background of the 
Hudson from Riverside Drive is an exquisite study. Peonies are in 
a difficult pink which has been successfully toned down by the 
rich of the blue vase in which they are placed. 

Smaller snow scenes, stage decorations, landscapes and houses 
are as effective as the large watercolors, if less individual. 


The Sensitive Art of Algot Stenbery 


AINTINGS by Algot Stenbery, the young Cooper Union Art in- 
structor, are on view at the Walker Galleries in Mr. Stenbery’s 
first one man exhibition in New York. The paintings, as a whole, are 
well composed, and the subject matter shows a mind which can give 
the most everyday scene an air of poetic melancholy, but the can- 


vases lack force and vitality. In such paintings as Tbe New Con- 
struction, Excavation and Power Plant, an atmosphere of inaction 
and absolute quiet gives the effect of the back drop in a stage setting 
rather than of a depiction of a humming, busy street scene. 

Entrance to Central Park is flat and cold while Derelicts, a study 
of three old oysterboats beached on a strip of land against a leaden, 
overcast sea has great depth and excellence of color. Another ex- 
ample of Mr. Stenbery’s ability to paint the lovely lines and tragic 
air of abandoned boats is The Skeleton, a battered hull on a beach 
with swooping curves of gulls above. 

In Moonlight Over Central Park and Midsummer, Central Park 
the artist has made an attempt at brightening his values and lifting 
the heavy touch of his subject matter. The moonlight picture shows 
a couple embracing in the shadow of a large tree. The elusive, 
changing effect of lamplight and moonlight on foliage has been 
well done, and the moon breaking through dark clouds is admirable. 
lhe midsummer canvas is a family picnic crawling about the grass 
of a knoll above the Lagoon. Boating parties on the water are seen 
from above, giving amusing perspective to the canvas. A figure 
composition of a larger nature, On the Beach, is not up to these 
smaller scenes, startling the onlooker with the patch of pure red 
used for a bathing suit, lifting right out of the subdued color scheme 
of the other paintings in the show. 


Instructors’ Work in a Varied Exhibition 


AINTING, sculpture, illustrations, photographs and_ litho- 

graphs by the members of the Art Faculty of the New School 
for Social Research are being exhibited in the third floor gallery of 
the school. 

Yasuo Kunyoshi shows a delicately handled, large still-life of 
a jar of flowers on a table and one of his well known reclining nudes 
with a little drapery. The young Ecuadorean, Camilio Egas, demon- 
strates his excellent sense of composition in two native scenes, done 
with the largesse of style and simplification of color of the true 
mural painter. 

Nat Lowell's etchings of New York are expertly done but some- 
how uninteresting. Views of the Stock Exchange, the skyline, 
Prinity Church and lower Broadway are included in the group ex- 
hibited. Berenice Abbott’s photographs of similar scenes have 
chosen their material with greater interest in light and shade, de- 
sign and originality. Her view of a city canyon with light at the 
end above the traffic is excellent as is a scene at the docks. 

Lithographs by Emilio Amero, a graphic artist well known in 
the United States as well as Latin America, include a decorative 
head of a Guatemalan child. Far from the usual visions conjured 
by the word “illustration” are those shown by Fritz Eichenberg. 
His line is sure and never dull. Mexican soldiers asleep in a train, 
Puss in Boots or a New York tenement doorway are all rich in 
design and admirably executed. 

Two figures by Zorach, a child’s head and a young girl and some 
amusingly compact and expressive little compositions by Joseph 
Creeft make up the sculpture in the present exhibition. 
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Andover: A Winslow Homer Centenary 


ryt last of the New England exhibitions commemorating the 

| hundreth anniversary of the birth of Winslow Homer is an ex- 
tensive Watercolor, drawing and print show arranged by three New 
I:ngland museums in cooperation with the Museum of Fine Arts 
Boston. This exhibition, which ts on view at the Addison Gallery 
Phillips Academy, Andover, will be shown subsequently at Dart- 
mouth College and at Smith College. While the majority of the 
objects are from museum collections, there are several choice items 
belonging to private owners. In quality and comprehensiveness, it 
would be difficult to surpass this exhibition which has been arranged 
to show the development of Homer's style through the various 
periods in his career. The division of the watercolors into these 
periods makes this evolution clearer than any printed description 
and emphasizes again that the artist’s growth was not accidental 
but the result of consistent observation and hard work. 

As a supplement to the exhibitions which have already taken 
place at Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Cambridge and Prout’s 
Neck, and a prelude to the important exhibition, in New York in 
December, this coéperative display gives further evidence of the 
extraordinary place which Winslow Homer has maintained in all 
critical estimates of American painting. 


Buffalo: The Analysts of a Matisse Canvas 


\ 7 HAT 1s believed to be the first exhibition of its kind 1s being 
shown at the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo during October. 
A whole room is given up to the analysis of one picture by one 
painter. Around the painting Notre Dame in the Late Afternoon by 
Matisse (1902) have been gathered charts, plates, reproductions and 
full explanatory labels, the object of which is to permit the observer 
to participate “in the experience of the artist himself, seeing and 
feeling the world as he saw and felt it.” Acknowledgment must be 
made to Barnes and DeMazia’s The Art of Henri Matisse trom 
which the general outline of analysis has been visually adapted. 
An early work was chosen for it shows more clearly than many 
later ones the influences that helped to form the artist’s style 
Gauguin, Cezanne, Oriental works, an interest in the directness of 
children’s paintings, the color and texture of Persian pottery, the 
brush strokes and flat color of Manet and the color of the Impres- 
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sionists. Thus the exhibit is a visual lecture, designed to make clear 
to the layman how to look at the painting, how it is made, what 
factors formed the artist who made it, what his contemporaries 
were painting and what his subsequent development was. 

One begins with the paintings, centrally located. To one side are 
two charts, one illustrating the range of colors on the palette of 
Matisse for this work by duplicating exactly the colors used in the 
painting, the other the intensities of his colors compared to full 
intensities and neutrals. These are accompanied by three plates of 
Persian pottery that have the same cool color scheme and porcelain- 
like texture as the work under consideration. 

On the other side of the Notre Dame are tour photographs of the 
painting which are used to demonstrate the linear structure of the 
work. The principal vertical, horizontal, angular and curved lines 
have been heavily scored in with ink in one each of the photographs, 
showing the chief emphasis to be on the vertical and angular lines. 
Irom the angular lines the painting derives its sense of movement, 
while the vertical ones serve to stabilize the composition and con- 
fine the movement within the rectangle of the picture. Along with 
these studies is a photograph of a later version of the same subject 
by Matisse, where the emphasis is predominantly horizontal. 

An actual photograph of the Cathedral follows, from which one 
can observe how the artist has eliminated and changed details to 
secure his particular emphasis, while the photograph of a painting 
of the same subject by another artist, Marquet, indicates that there 
are more ways than one of dealing artistically with a scene. 

lo complete the direct analysis of the particular picture there 
are two paintings of river subjects by children from the Gallery’s 
children’s classes, which illustrate the freshness and directness that 
Matisse so much admired and through which he attempted to state 
directly what a scene held for him; and finally a print of a land- 
scape by the Japanese artist Hiroshige, which in its cool color, 
“tipped up” perspective and dramatic angularity resembles the 
Matisse work. 

There follows a series of reproductions in color to illustrate the 
various influences of earlier painters on Matisse. Four Manets to 
show the flattened modeling and juxtaposed areas of light and 
dark; five Impressionist works (Monet, Sisley and Renoir) to in- 
dicate our painter's debt to that group, with two of these also 
paintings of churches that contrast interestingly with Matisse’s ver- 
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sion; three Gauguins and two Cézannes, the former revealing the 
influence on Matisse by his bizarre and decorative use of color, the 
latter indicating the immediate source of much of Matisse’s method 
of painting, the use of color relations to express ideas and of a broad 
outline that becomes a structural part of the object it helps to define. 

A brief resume of the subsequent development of Matisse comes 
next. There are the Odalisque (accompanied by plates of Coptic 
textiles in which similar drawing of heads is seen, and by Persian 
miniatures in which are the flattened-out perspective and the ab- 
sorption in patterns), 7 be Pumpkin, and two other still-lifes, con- 
trasted with a Cézanne still-life, showing vividly how in Matisse 
everything 1s flat on a flat surface and how he is preoccupied with 
decorative arabesques. 

Finally, an indication of Matisse’s contemporaries is given by 
means of reproductions of two watercolors by Derain and an oil 
by Marquet. 

lhe value of this sort of show has already been attested by both 
laymen and professionals. This extended account may perhaps open 
ways for similar presentation of material by other Galleries. The 
Albright Art Gallery itself is planning such an analysis of one of 
its works of sculpture in the coming season, 


Mills College: Paintings by Western Artists 


gi HE Mills College Art Gallery, California, is exhibiting Paint- 
ings by Western Artists, an exhibition of graphical art, and 
selections from the Belinda Sarah Tebbs Collection of Watercolors. 

Among the western artists whose work is in the present exhibition 
are William Keith of California, Rodriquez, Emil Carlsen, Lucia 
Mathews, Jules Page, Joseph Raphael, William Gaw, and Frances 
McComas. Ramos-Martinez and Rivera are among the artists of 
a later period whose work is shown. 

A special room in the Gallery is devoted to a selection of prints 
and drawings of the period from 1870 to 1935. Two etchings by 
Giambattista Piranesi, the greatest Roman graphical artist of 
the eighteenth century, introduce the survey. The American School 
of graphical artists is represented by etchings of Whistler, a lithog- 
raph by Newell, and a watercolor by Winslow Homer. Hansen, 
Poole, and Roi Partridge illustrate the tendencies of twenthieth 
century graphic art. The French School is represented by etchings 
by Manet and Picasso. 


San Francisco: Gift of a Snyders Painting 
M* and Mrs. H. Kk. S. Williams of Paris, whose generous gifts 


during the past few vears have so notably enriched the per- 
manent collections of the California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
have just presented to the museum an extremely important example 
of the work of the seventeenth century Flemish artist, Frans Snyd- 
ers. [he painting in question is a large canvas, measuring 7 by 5 feet 
entitled The Monkey and the Gander. On a table half-covered by 
a white cloth lie some game, fruit, vegetables and a lobster in a 
white platter. A fruit basket, which stands upon a brass bowl loaded 
with grapes, apples and lemons, is on the point of crashing under 
the weight of a friendly monkey coveting a grain held out to him 
by a young rogue dressed in a doublet and yellow and green striped 
suit. Angered by so much attention, a gander—held with difficulty 
by a gallant in a gray felt hat (at the left)—points its bill menac- 
ingly at the happy monkey. In the background the tops of tall trees 
can be seen through a colored glass window. The artist has signed 
the canvas at the lower right: F. SNypers F (ecit). 

Frans Snyders was born at Antwerp in 1579 and received his 
artistic training from Hendrik van Balen and Pieter Brueghel the 
Younger. At first he devoted himself entirely to the painting of still- 
life, but after a few years turned to the representation of animal 
studies and hunting scenes. In the portrayal of these subjects he 
attained to such unrivalled proficiency that he is regarded today as 
the foremost exponent of this type of painting. Indeed his skill was 
SO great that Rubens, notwithstanding his own supremacy in prac- 
tically every form of pictorial representation, often commissioned 
Snyders to paint the animal and still-life passages in his pictures. 
By the same token, Snyders frequently asked Rubens to execute the 
figures in his canvases. It might be pointed out that this exchange 
of talent was a common occurrence in the European schools of 
painting. Snyders spent most of his life in his native city of Antwerp, 
interrupting his activity there, now and again, with visits to other 
cities of the Low Countries. On one occasion he visited Brussels 
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at the invitation of the Archduke Albert and for him executed one 
of his most celebrated canvas—A Stag-Hunt—which the Arch- 
duke presented to his brother, Philip III of Spain. The king was so 
pleased with the picture that he later commissioned Snyders to paint 
a number of hunting scenes and combats of wild animals, which are 
preserved today in the old palace of Buen Retiro. 


Springfield: Mysticism in the Fine Arts 


YWO exhibitions which are now being shown at the George 
Walter Vincent Smith Art Gallery, Springfield, are “Mysticism 
in Art” and “Children’s Work.” Both will be shown until October 25. 
lhe exhibition on mysticism includes painting, sculpture and the 
graphic arts. It was organized at the request of the Gallery by the 
College Art Association and will not be among the rotary exhibits. 
The children’s work was produced during a competition held 
at the Gallery in July and August. It includes drawing, painting, 
modeling and mask making. The contest prize is awarded to Joseph 
Bertelli, 12 years old. 


Syracuse: American Ceramics for Denmark 


T HE Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts has now obtained interna- 
tional recognition. Miss Anna Wetherill Olmsted, the director, 
has just returned from Lurope where she completed arrangements 
for the Exhibition of Contemporary American Ceramics which the 
Syracuse Museum has been officially invited to assemble for the 
Kunstindustrie Museum in Copenhagen, Denmark. 

The director has also brought back invitations from three other 
leading Scandinavian museums, and following the January booking 
in Copenhagen, this exhibition will now be shown at the Rohsska 
Arts and Crafts Museum in Gothenburg, Sweden; at the Swedish 
National Museum in Stockholm, and at the Konsthall in Helsing- 
fors, Finland. 

This important ceramic group will contain prize-winning pottery 
and ceramic sculpture from the series of National Ceramic Exhibi- 
tions that have been held annually in Syracuse and loans from 
museums including the Metropolitan and Cleveland Museums, and 
private collections, etc., will be on view at the Syracuse Museum 
—and only at the Syracuse Museum—betore shipping abroad. 
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fH current exhibition at the National Gallery of pictures 
from the Gulbenkian Collection, briefly noticed in these col- 
umns a few weeks ago, is easily the most important showing ol 
works by the old masters which London has enjoyed since the 
years of the great exhibitions of national art at Burlington House 
M. Gulbenkian’s extensive loan of eighteen of the chief items of 
his Paris collection, which hitherto has been practically inaccessible 
even to scholars, is, although doubtless not without its political and 
economic imputations, an extremely generous gesture. 

[he Rubens full-length of Helena Fourment seems to have 
been missed by Mr. Mellon in his Hermitage purchases, for it is 
a picture which America sorely needs to represent the really great 
phase of Rubens of which there is scarcely a hint outside Europe 
At that, it is the clou of the Gulbenkian Collection; its inspired 
spatial disposition and dazzling color make it a center of attention 
impossible to avoid in the exhibition gallery from the moment ol 
entrance until the moment of departure. The wonderfully easy ar- 
rangement of the hands and fan, the bravura rendition of the tactile 
values of feathers, silk and flesh, the fantastic range of color with 
which nearly every other painter would have offended and which, 
in Rubens’ electric brushwork, gives so spontaneous an impression 
that the whole harmony and not the coloristic integers are first seen. 

Though not a Hermitage picture, the Van Dyck Man from Lord 
Brownlow’s collection is of the same quality as the Rubens. Painted 
in the late ‘twenties of the seventeenth century, it is a stylistic 
liaison between the Genoese period, with its extremes of opulent 
color and chiaroscuro, and the second Antwerp stay, with its refine- 
ments in both composition and color. Here the rich, warm tonalities 
of the Italian seicento have not yet been exchanged for the cooler 
browns, greens and greys of the North, although the fine swing of 
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4 GREAT BRUSSELS TAPESTRY, CA. 1500: “THE PRESENTATION” 


the body, seen in a frontal foreshortening, and the elegantly placed 
hands, all composed within a superb architectural setting, are ad- 
vanced well beyond even the most graciously composed of the 
Genoese portraits. 

Among the earlier Northern pictures, the small Dirk Bouts is a 
perfect gem. Also from the Hermitage, it is important in being one 
of the first early Flemish Annunciation subjects depicted within 
the humble confines of the Virgin's home, rather than in the festive 
surroundings of the cathedral or chapel as rendered by the early 
Ghent masters; out of this Bouts composition grows the scene as 
afterward painted in Bruges by Memling, David and Isenbrandt. 
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[he two Italian works are scarcely important enough to com- 
pete with the Netherlandish group or with the exquisite French 
eighteenth century pictures. The Cima, however, is certainly one of 
the greatest works by this master and, as pointed out by Mr. 
Pouncey of the National Gallery, is interesting as showing the deri- 
vation of the Sacra Conversazione subject in the Venetian school 
from the depiction of the Rest on the Flight, of which M. Gulben- 
kian’s picture 1s obviously a combination. 

Space forbids the mention in further detail of other works, al- 
though the subject must not be left without recalling the magnificent 
Lancret from the Prussian Royal Collection at Potsdam or the 
Fragonard in which, quite aside from the splendid draughtsmanship 
one expects from Fragonard as a matter of course, the color reaches 
a series Of harmonies so magnificent that one might well call it an 
apotheosis of the dix-huitiéme. 

It would be unfair to finish speaking of the London season with- 
out giving credit to the Burlington Fine Arts Club for its recent and 
splendid Gothic exhibition. 

On the occasion of so excellent a presentation of this subject, 
it becomes entirely though sadly apparent how so many other 
methods of exhibition are doomed to failure either because of ex- 
cessively grand ambitions or completely misplaced emphasis, on 
such facts as date or material. At the Burlington Club, tapestries, 
paintings, sculpture in stone, wood and metal, illuminations, cera- 
mics, gold and silver and graphic art all contributed to a well- 
rounded picture of the transitions, transmutations and travels of 
Gothic style in Europe, effective in France in one century, in Italy 
in another and in Germany the next. There was not merely a con- 
glomerate of styles throughout Europe during one century or half 
acentury, but the instructive vision of the progress of a single form- 
feeling over three to four hundred years. 

Particularly fine were two tapestry panels, one, lent by Sir Wil- 
liam Burrell, a fragment, Holy Communion from a complete com- 
position of the Seven Sacraments, woven in Brussels about 1440 
Which 1s one of the most beautifully drawn and colored Gothic fig- 
ure weavings extant; the other, the Presentation in the Temple, 
from the Martin le Roy Collection and now belonging to Captain 
Norman R. Colville, which is one of the great early sixteenth cen- 
tury gold-thread tapestries. 

he illuminations shown boasted the great 
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one of the great monuments of very early fourteenth century illumi- 
nation, which was exhibited here for the first time outside Verdun, 
whose Municipal Library loaned it. Scarcely less remarkable was 
the fine collection of English, Spanish, German and French plate, 
lent largely by churches and colleges, which was the most interest- 
ing exposition of Gothic goldsmith’s art seen in Europe within 
recent years 

This memorable showing of Gothic art is fortunately to be re- 
corded in permanent form by the Burlington Club, which 1s pro- 
posing to publish a large illustrated catalogue if sufficient subscrip- 
tions are received in advance A. M. F. 


Venice: Two Centuries in Two Shows 
(Continued from page 15) 


colored in the most subtle taste of dark tonalities, these two interior 
scenes, filled with small figures, give a feeling of the life of the period 
stronger than the most detailed literary description. As pure paint- 
ing, thev reveal Guardi at his greatest, in the phase, of interior 
vedutiste, in which he is rarely seen and scarcely known. 

No less fascinating are Domenico Tiepolo’s frescoes from his 
family’s country villa at Zianigo near Venice. Filled, except for the 
beautifully draughted grisazlle religious subjects of the chapel, with 
scenes of Ja vie galante and of clowns and saltimbanques, it is a 
perfect joy to enter. The fresco technique practiced by Domenico 
Tiepolo here is probably the last hearkening back to the murals of 
the quattrocento,; not only execution, however, but the fine drawing 
and perspective and color of these frescoes, allow one to detect 
their inspiration and tradition in Mantegna and Piero della Fran- 
cesca. The acrobatics of the performers, the foreshortening of the 
clowns on their ceiling swing, the impressive feeling of space one gets 
from the backs of a crowd watching a peepshow—all these charac- 
teristics of the greatest fresco art are here paraphrased in the delicate 
accents of the settecento. 

In the furnishing of the rooms with textiles and chairs and tables 
there is at present perhaps the weakest phase of the Rezzonico. That 
Venetian decorative art reached at least the level of contemporaneous 
France, if it did not sometimes go beyond, is a fact well known to 
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connoisseurs, though it 1S perhaps less extensively appreciated in 
America. These heights are not yet represented adequately at the 
new museum. It will, however, be the ultimate function of the 
Rezzonico to gather and preserve the best items of furniture, panel- 
ing and textiles of its native city; now that a beginning has been 
made, one hopes for steady continuance. 


A First Portfolio of American Art 
(Continued from page 13) 


may be seen only at special times and with becoming deference). 

It is still a far cry from vulgarizing to the unhealthily esoteric 
condition which today prevents an untold number of perfectly com- 
petent people from sharing an enjoyment which should be available 
in their homes, as Rivera truly observed that it was in Greece, in 
China, and in his own Mexico. When it is so here, we shall not 
lack men to go on producing the new work which alone explains to 
the contemporary world the impulse responsible for the masterpieces 
of the past; it is also the justification for our study of them—unless 
we are content to be mere sybarites or archeologists. 

| have spoken of the role of these remarkable prints in extending 
to greater numbers the enjoyment of art. But a final word must be 
said for the men who created the originals. They prove what | 
affirmed just before about the continuance of the art instinct— 
and here in this country, which is sometimes called new. Beginning 
with very early days when the land was indeed new, though the 
people—the essential part of it were as old as their European 
cousins, this portfolio carries us from that exquisitely sensitive 
Mother and Child of the seventeenth century through an unbroken 
course of achievement to the work of the immediate present. If a 
few of these paintings might have been left till a later (indeed very 
much later) series, a balance of quality is reached by the inclusion 
of a generous quota of the great men of our art. Perhaps one’s final 
impression on leaving the gallery is that they would remain great 
men if placed beside any of their contemporaries in any country. 
To bring such a thought home to us again is surely a tribute to the 
success of the various people who have worked together on the 
superb collection before us. 
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CLAPP & GRAHAM Co., Inc. 
514 Maptson Avenve, New York 
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EXHIBITED AT THE PETIT PALAIS, PARIS 


“DAUGHTER OF THE ARTIST GUERIN,” IN THE GROS SHOW 
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ROS, Ses Amis, Ses Eleves,” the exhibition which brought 
the Napoleonic influence into women’s styles this fall, has 

just closed after a successful summer at the Petit Palais. Tri-color 
cocades on black hats, heavily frogged tunics and dresses, plumes 
and metal buttons sprang into favor with the fashionable couturiers 
overnight, while department store windows here and abroad used 
the posters and catalogues of the exhibition for their displays. 

Three hundred and ninety-five paintings, seven miniatures, a 
large collection of drawings, watercolors and pastels, thirty-four 
pieces of sculpture and a collection of lithographs were exhibited 
along with documents and souvenirs related to the paintings, the 
subject or the artists. In his excellent Avant-Propos to the cata- 
logue of the exhibition the Duc de Trevise says: 

“During that triumphant celebration of the 9 Therimidor Year 
VI, when the Directoire welcomed the objects of art chosen in Italy 
by Bonaparte, while the sumptuous carts filed through the streets 
of Paris laden with paintings and statues, escorted by flags and 
soldiers, among the hymns of joy, the crowd would have been much 
surprised if a prophetic voice had been able to speak up and say: 
‘These trophies do not represent the sole service which General 
Bonaparte has rendered to the arts; he has done more than as- 
semble these masterpieces. During his short stays at the Palais Ser- 
beloni at Milan, he discovered, he attached to himself, a young, al- 
most unknown painter who found himself alone, isolated without 
commissions and discouraged. In Paris, this old pupil of the Master 
Louis David had hardly given his talent fair trial. He had tried for 
the Prix de Rome in 1792, but his Grand Prétre Eleazar had not 
seemed worthy of a prize. Thus as a simple student he fled the capi- 
tal and went to Italy for a stay “so necessary to the perfection of an 
artist,” as David said to him in getting him his passport. He was the 
son of a miniaturist from Toulouse, and in order to earn his living 
was himself a miniaturist, good enough to attract the interest and 
pity of the wife of the General in Chief. She advised him to leave 
Genoa, where he lived. When he arrived at Milan the moral qual- 
ities of this modest workman, his enthusiasm, his way of catching a 
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ENGLISH 
PERIOD 
FURNITURE 


The most distinguished concep- 
tion of the modern home will 
find gratification in the Farmer 
collection—superb examples of 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury English pieces, illustrative 
of the furniture-craft of the 
master cabinet-makers who 
flourished in those eras. An ex- 
tensive variety of objects of art 
to complement the furniture is 
also to be found. 


ENGLISH PERIOD FURNITURE 
CHINESE ANTIQUES AND ART 
LAMPS AND SHADES 


“o> 


16 East 56th Street 
New Pork 


CHAO MING CHEN 
CHINESE ANTIQUES 


Established in the United States in 1920 


Selections from the most famous col- 

lections of Chinese Porcelains, Pot- 

teries, Bronzes, Paintings, and Works 

of Art, such as “The Gallery of 

the Famous Ten Porcelains,” Prince 

Ch’ing, Messrs. Ku Ao, Hsiao Chi 
Ping, and others. 


339-341 East 29th Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Antiques 


of Distinction 


Furniture, Tapestries 


OLD MASTERS 


Kunsthaus 


MALMEDE 
COLOGNE/Rh. 


33 Sachsenhausen 




















GANDER & WHITE 


Formerly with Messrs. Cameron-Smith & Marriott, Ltd. 
EXPERT ART and GENERAL P. ACKERS 
SHIPPING and PASSENGER AGENTS 


Offices: Packing and Storage Warehouses: 
NORWAY HOUSE ORMOND YARD 
21-24, COCKSPUR STREET GREAT ORMOND STREET 
LONDON, S.W. 1 LONDON, W.C, 1 
Telephone: Whitehall 1339 Cables: “Gandite,” London 


NEW YORK 
Gander & White 

Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc. 
17-19 State Street 


HUDSON 





FORWARDING & SHIPPING CO., INC. 
NEW YORK 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
AND 

Ofice FORWARDING AGENTS Warehouse: 
17 STATE ST. 323 East 38th St. 
Cable Address: Telephones: 

“JACBERG” LOND( YN BOwling Green 9-4151 to 4154 


Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc. 
Messrs. Gander & White 
21/24 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN THE 
FOLLOWING CITIES: 


PARIS BARCELONA ROME MILAN GENEVA 
BERLIN MADRID FLORENCE BRUSSELS LUCERNI 
HAMBURG SEVILLE VENICE CANNES ZURICH 
VIENNA GLASGOW NAPLES NICE AMSTERDAM 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc. 

















RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 
CHINESE ART 


600 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 











PLIPPL LOD 


CHARLES RATTON 


PRIMITIVE ART OF 


AFRICA, AMERICA, OCEANIA 
14 RUE DE MARIGNAN, 


Cable Address: ‘'Rattonchar, Paris’’ 


PARIS 





THANNHAUSER 
GALLERIES 


BERLIN 


BELLEVUESTRASSE 10 


LUCERNE 


HALDENSTRASSE 11 





THE ART NEWS 


fine likeness in his smallest portraits had charmed Bonaparte, who 
never overlooked true merit. He was made lieutenant in the Etat 
Major General, then military interpreter and French commissary 
for the selection of objects of art. He had the opportunity of being 
present al the battle of Arcole, where the heroic gesture of the \ ictor 
filled him with admiration; the portrait which he made of this seems 
the point of departure of a new movement.’ ” 

One hundred and one of the paintings exhibited are by Gros, five 
are attributed to him, the rest are by his many pupils and admirers. 
His great influence upon French art was clearly demonstrated by 
the work shown, and the long list of lenders and committee mem- 
bers are to be congratulated 
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American and English Pertod Furniture 
ry \RLY American and English period furniture and decora4 


4 tions, old English silver, porcelains and Oriental rugs, com- 
prising property of the estate of the late Anna M. Sutton of Balti- 
more, Md., together with property of Mrs. John T. Walsh of Hunt- 
ingdon Valley, Pa., and of other owners and estates will be included 
in the first public sale to be held at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, Inc., this season, which will take place the after- 
noons of October 9 and 10, following exhibition from October 3 

Among the American eighteenth century furniture, which is 
mainly Sutton property, is a Heppelwhite inlaid mahogany scroll- 
top secretary bookcase, possibly of Philadelphia origin, with a docu- 
ment pasted inside one of its small drawers recording that it was 
owned in 1764 by George R. McDowell who gave it to his daughter, 
Mrs. McComas, in whose family at Baltimore it was handed down. 
Other Sutton pieces are an American Queen Anne inlaid walnut 
bonnet-top highboy and a Heppelwhite inlaid mahogany and satin- 
wood tambour cabinet of Baltimore or Philadelphia type, from the 
collection of Dr. Crimm of Baltimore. 

he Walsh property includes a set of six late Sheraton carved 
mahogany lIvre-back side chairs in Directoire taste, made about 
i81o, and among other English and American furniture, which is 
mainly in mahogany, is a fine Chippendale sofa covered in eigh- 
teenth century needlepoint and a variety of desks, sideboards, 
bureaus, chairs, settees, mirrors and clocks. 

Old English decorative porcelains, Chinese and Oriental Lowe- 
stoft ware, antique and decorative glass, old English and Sheffield 
plate, a few paintings and miniatures, and Oriental rugs as well as 
an extensive array of American autographs, prints, drawings and 
other decorative framed items at 


e also offered. 





SUTTON ET AL SALE: AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 


AMERICAN CHIPPENDALE DESK IN CURLY MAPLE 


October 3, 1936 


SUTTON ET AL SALE? AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 
HEPPELWHITE MAHOGANY SECRETARY BOOKCASE 
XVIIE CENTURY, POSSIBLY OF PHILADELPHIA ORIGIN 


Antiques in the Irene Bordont Sale 


ANTIQUE furniture, screens and rugs from the collection of 
Miss Irene Bordoni, will be dispersed at public sale at the 
Plaza Art Galleries October 8, 9 and 10. 

Among the interesting items are: A Louis XV salon suite up- 
holstered in floral Beauvais tapestry; another suite in Aubusson tap- 
estry; a carved and gilded fire screen by Berain, circa 1700, inset 
with a panel of Gobelin tapestry; La Marchande de Plaisir, an Au- 
busson panel, and an Aubusson rug nine by twelve feet. 

Two cabinets in kingwood and rosewood with cuivre d’or mount- 
ings made by Paul Sormani and a pair of carved and painted Louis 
XVI period fauteuils are other outstanding items, as is the Louis 
XV painted and decorated harpsichord. 

Also in this collection are twelve chairs upholstered in verdure 
tapestry, a serving console, two console tables, and an oval table, 
all forming a decorated dining room suite of the time of Louis XVI. 
Earlier pieces include two Louis XIII walnut armchairs, circa 1690, 
formerly the property of the Duchess of Marlborough, and a carved 
wooden bust of St. Louis, French thirteenth century. Two Louis 
XV fauteuils upholstered in blue brocatelle, made by the ebeniste 
Maucay, a group of Empire pieces, and fine Savonnerie rugs com- 
plete the list of French furniture in the sale. There are also fine ex- 
amples of English furniture of various periods. 

French, English and American silverware, Sheffield plate, 
eighteenth century portraits, both French and English mezzotints 
by S. Arlent Edwards and a group of Oriental rugs will make up 
the remainder of the items in the Bordoni sale. 








SELECTED FRENCH PAINTINGS 
OF THE 19th and 20th CENTURIES 


CARROLL CARSTAIRS 


11 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


A. S. DREY 


OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS of ART 


PARIS NEW YORK 
44 Avenue Kleber 680 Fifth Avenue 


MUNICH 


Maximilians Platz 7 


Ss. F. ARAM 


PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS 


2 EAST 56th STREET NEW YORK 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


WORKS OF ART 


55 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 





PIERRE MATISSE 


MODERN PAINTINGS e PRIMITIVE SCULPTURES 
ANCIENT ART OF AMERICA 


FULLER BUILDING 


51 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


MARIE STERNER 


GALLERIES 
OLD & MODERN MASTERS 


9 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 






LILIENFELD GALLERIES 





PAINTINGS 





21 EAST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


ORIENTAL 
& EUROPEAN 
RUGS 


FROM THE 


XVI CENTURY TO 
MODERN TIMES 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
THE ULTIMATE RUG 


ci-C- 


KeENT-COSTIKYAN 


711 Fifth Avenue-New York 
CORNER 55th STREET 





Founded 






















Telephone WIckersham 2-2300 








FERAL 


Ancient Paintings 


12 PLACE VENDOME 
PARIS 


LOEWI 


VENEZIA 
San Trovaso 960 


PERIOD ROOMS, FURNITURE 
EARLY TEXTILES & ent 


PAUL 


REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


| 730 Fifth Ave., New York 


MACBETH GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


ETCHINGS 


WILLIAM MACBETH, Inc. 
11 East 57th Street New York 


JULIUS LOWY 


LINC. ] 


High Grade 
Picture Frames 


Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—-REGILDING 
RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Durand-Ruel, Inc., 12 E. 57th St. Nineteenth and Twentieth Century Frencl 

Painters, to Oct. 19 
hrich-Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison Ave. Old Masters and English Por- 

trails 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave. 1030 Founder's Show, to 
Nov l 

Guild Art Gallery, 37 W. 57th St. Group Exhibition of Sponsored Artists, 
Oct. 5-17 


lrederick Keppel & Co., 71 | 
Bellows, to Oct. 17 


s7th St. Exhibition of Drawings by Georg 
Kleemann Galleries, 38 | 
M. Knoedler & Co., 14 | 


Prints, to Oct 17 


57th St. Paint 
57th St. Ei 


nes by Arthur B, Davies, to Oct. 31. 
ghteenth Century English Paintings and 


Julien Levy Gallery 
Paintings, to Oct. 19 


602 Madison Ave. Jacques Bonjean Collection of 


Macbeth Gallery, 11 E. 57th St. New Paintings by a Sponsored Group, Oct. 
5-31 

Pierre Matisse Gallery, 51 E. 57th St. Exhibition of Paintings by John Ferren, 
Oct. 0-24 

Guy Mayer Gallery, 41 E. 57th St. Contemporary Etchings and Engrav- 
ings; Antique Jades and Porcelains, to Oct. 14. 

Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave. Paintings by Martha Simpson, t 


Oct. 12 

Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Ave. Watercolors by John Wenger, to Oct. 10 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave. Nineteenth and Tu 
French Painting, to Oct. 14. 

Jacques Seligmann & Co., 3 E 
Artists, to Oct. 10 

Uptown Gallery, 249 West End 
Artists, Oct. 5-30 

Walker Galleries, 108 E. 57th St. Paintings by 

B. Westermann Co., 24 W. 48th St. Oil Paintings and Watercolors by Karl 
Schmidt-Rottluff, Oct. 3-24 

Howard Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Ave. Six Watercolors by Epstein 
standing Painting by Cézanne, to Oct. 15. 


NQOYROXNCOPVORDONOME 


VOLUME XXXIV 


The Art News 


1936 


entieth Century 
sist St. The Private Work of Some Graphi 


Ave 


Paintings by Its Group of Modern 


Algot Stenbery, to Oct. 19 


, An Out- 


rpm 
~~ 


October, 1935 to September, 


TEN DOLLARS 


Forty Issues, Neatly Bound in 
Brown Buckram, Stamped in Gold 


CPQODORDEAMD 


A very limited number of these volumes is 
available to those who wish to preserve a per- 
manent and exhaustive record of the eventful 
season just past. A desirable adjunct to your 
library, providing a wealth of interesting 
reading, Volume XXXIV will also prove in- 
valuable as a means of authoritative refer- 
ence close at hand. 


In view of the extremely limited number of 
copies, the importance of forwarding your 
request promptly cannot be overstressed. 


THE ART NEWS e 136 East 57th Street « New York 


For THE ART NEWS in its new format, 
we can provide well-made binders of imita- 
tation leather, stamped in gold, at cost 
price. Possession of one of these binders 
will assure you of a neat and convenient 


means of retaining your copies throughout 
the season. 
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THE ART NEWS 


RAINS 


GALLERIES 
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(Rains Auction Rooms, Inc.) 
14 EAST 49th STREET 
NEW YORK 


ON EXHIBITION 
FROM SAT., OCT. 10 
(SUNDAYS 2 to 5 P.M.) 
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The Property of 


Mrs. B. H. KAUFMAN 
Removed from 270 PARK AVE. 


SOLD BY HER ORDER 
WITH ADDITIONS 


ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 





H 
‘ BRIC-A-BRAC H 
H ORIENTAL RUGS Hl 
H TAPESTRIES H 
H TEXTILES H 
t CHINA—GLASS H 
' f 
{PUBLIC SALE} 
\ Wednesday, Thursday & Friday H 
: Oct. 14,15 & 16 at2:30P.M. it 
H Daily Exhibitions 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. H 
Hi Illustrated Catalogue Fifty Cents 
H Sales Conducted by H 
H ANTHONY N. BADE Hy 
D scennneiiimmiiiiiendiaial 
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AL 
LLER 


INC. 


E 


Es 


WORKS OF ART 


108 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH 
NEW YORK 


ART APPRAISERS 
CORPORATION 


EXPERTIZATION & SCIENTIFIC 
ANALYSIS OF WORKS OF ART 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
600 Madison Avenue, New York 





PAINTINGS BY ARTHUR B. 


DAVIES 
KLEEMANN 


38 East 57th Street, New York 


WORKS IN THREE MEDIA BY 


§, GERTRUDE SCHELL 


October Sth to |7th 


ARGENT GALLERIES 





42 West 57th Street, New York 


AMERICAN FOLK ART . 
PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE L 
1720 to 1860 L 

RARE EXAMPLES : 

113 WEST 13th STREET, NEW YORK Y 
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We want to say something to you readers of 

Art News because we have something in common with 

you: a healthy respect for Art. J'he New Yorker each 

week reviews with candor and sincerity such worthy 

contributions to life as the new books, the new musical 

events, the serious drama and ‘The Art Galleries’’.....In 

fact, Mr. Lewis Mumtord who spends an unconscionable 

amount of time inspecting good art, shrewdly and honestly 

separating wheat art from chaff art, writes for The New 

Yorker whenever anything important is brewing.....If 

you are a reader of this magazine, then you'll want to 

read what he has to say in T’he New Yorker. And it 

you are an art dealer, you will instinctively realize that 

an advertisement in The New Yorker will wing its way 

to 132,000 of just the kind of people you would like 
to do business with. 

THE 
NEW YORKER 
25 WEST 43RD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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PAUL ROSENBERG 


ESTABLISHED IN 1878 
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INTERIOR OF THE GALLERIES IN PARIS 


SELECTED PAINTINGS 


OF THE XIX AND XX CENTURIES 










21 RUE LA BOETIE, PARIS 
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HOTEL PIERRE, NEW YORK ; 
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